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AN ACHILLES RELIEF AT ACHOURIA 



[Plate III] 



On Plate III is reproduced a relief at present preserved in 
the small village of Achouria, near the site of ancient Tegea 
in Arcadia. The relief was found near the church of Palaio- 
Episkopi. It was first seen by Conze and Michaelis in the 
course of their travels in Greece in 1860, and is mentioned by 
them very briefly in the report of their journey published in 
the Annali delV Instituto di Corrispondenza Areheologiea for the 
year following.^ Since that time no further account of the 
relief has appeared. In 1889, when the French were excavat- 
ing at Tegea, M. Gustave Fougeres induced the owner of the 
relief to remove it from the position where he found it,^ so 
that at present it is standing in the courtyard of the owner's 
house propped up against the house wall. 

The relief .is of marble, originally white but now gray from 
the exposure to which the stone has been subjected. It is 
1.95 m. long on top, and 0.72 m. wide at the widest part, and 
its thickness at the top is 0.125 m. The upper portion of the 
slab upon which a moulding is cut is uninjured, but the lower 

1 Vol. XXXIII (1861), p. 31. Cf. PI. B. 2. 

2 M. Fougeres writes me that when he first saw it the relief was hidden under 

a heap of manure in a stable, and that it was only by assuring the owner that it 

should not be taken away that he was able to have it removed. The peasants 

of Achouria are particularly jealous of the monuments among them, and will on 

no condition allow them to be removed. In the neighboring village of Piali an 

attempt has been made to start a small museum, and many of the things found 

at Tegea have been collected there, but the people of Achouria insist upon 

retaining their antiquities in their own possession. 
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178 WILLIAM N. BATES 

part is broken to a greater or less extent its entire length. 

The outline of the moulding, which has a width of 0.16 m., 

may be seen from the accompanying drawing (Fig. 1). Below 
the moulding come the figures of the relief, 
Achilles driving his chariot round the walls 
of Troy with the body of Hector tied by the 
heels to the chariot. Achilles, facing to the 
right, is represented as a beardless youth, 

Figure 1. — Profile Standing with left foot advanced in a char- 
OF Moulding of -^^^ jj^ ^ pushed back on his head, a 

Achilles Relief. ^ 

helmet the crest of which projects into the 

moulding above it, and a suit of scale armor with leather flap 
below reaching nearly to the knee. In his right hand he holds a 
short, broad sword with a sharp point, and in his outstretched 
left hand the reins of his horses. The chariot in which he is 
standing is partially broken off, but the greater part of the box 
and half of one wheel remains. It is by far too small for the fig- 
ure in it. The horses drawing the chariot are going at full speed. 
Only two horses are clearly represented, but an additional hoof 
and what appears to be the nose of a third horse seem to indi- 
cate that the artist wished to represent a chariot drawn by four 
horses. Back of the chariot are the two feet and part of the 
legs of a figure which was lying on its back but is now broken 
off. This undoubtedly was intended for Hector tied by the 
heels to Achilles's chariot. Behind the chariot at the left 
is the standing figure of a warrior moving toward the right. 
He is represented as a bearded man older than Achilles. He, 
too, wears, pushed back on his head, a helmet, with a crest 
partially cut off by the moulding, and armor of the same pat- 
tern as that of Achilles. His helmet resembles the Corin- 
thian style of helmet, but has a band passing under the chin. 
On his outstretched left arm he bears a circular shield which 
he holds by means of a strap on the inside. In his right 
hand he holds a short spear with the point turned towards 
the ground. He wears on his left side a sword, of which the 
hilt alone is visible. In the background is a wall, doubtless 
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intended for the wall of Troy, with two towers, one back of 
Achilles and the other at the extreme right of the slab. 

The date of the relief cannot be uncertain. The general 
character of the work, its crudity and lack of proportion, 
stamp it at once as a product of late Roman times. ^ 

Two questions at once suggest themselves in connection with 
this relief: first, the identity of the standing warrior, and, 
second, the use to which the slab was put. Both of these 
questions can be answered with some degree of certainty. In 
the account of the death of Hector and the dishonor done his 
body in the Iliad^^ no mention is made of any other warrior 
than Achilles. Consequently, it might be supposed that the 
sculptor here did not intend to represent any particular hero. 
But this is hardly likely if we follow the analogy of the vases, 
where the names are often added, as an aid to the identification 
of the figures. Two men appear to be associated with Achilles 
in the dragging of Hector on the vases. One is his charioteer, 
Automedon, and the other is Odysseus. The figure on the 
relief is certainly not intended for the charioteer. He is a 
warrior fully armed for battle, and quite independent of the 
chariot, and is very different from the figures of Automedon 
as they appear on the vases. Odysseus we find represented in 
connection with this scene on a black-figured amphora repro- 
duced by Gerhard.2 On the right, standing near the funeral 
mound of Patroclus, is Achilles, looking down at the dead 
body of Hector, which is attached by the feet to a four-horse 
chariot. In the chariot stands the charioteer, facing whom is a 
winged goddess. Above the funeral mound is the spirit of 
Patroclus, a small armed figure, while to the left, in front 
of the horses, is a warrior with helmet, shield, and greaves, a 

1 Scale armor of different designs was used by Eoman soldiers at different 
periods. A suit similar to that of the Achouria relief appears on a Roman 
gravestone, now in Vienna, illustrating the equipment of a centurion. The 
stone dates from the first century of our era. Cf. Baumeister, Denk. Ill, 
p. 2061, fig. 2276. 

2 II. X 395 ff. ; also fi 14 ff. 

3 Auserl. Griech. Vasenbilder, vol. Ill, pi. cxcix ; also text, pp. 104-106. 
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sword, and perhaps a spear. Beside him is his name, OV^TEV, 
or Odysseus. This figure corresponds very well with the 
warrior on the relief, and suggests that the sculptor intended 
his figure, too, for Odysseus. That Odysseus should be chosen 
to accompany Achilles in this scene is most natural because of 
the part he played in the Trojan war and in subsequent story ; 
and furthermore he is mentioned in the Iliad^ among the 
chiefs who are with Achilles previous to his arming for the 
combat with Hector. 

The second question — the purpose for which the slab was used 
— cannot be answered with absolute certainty. The moulding at 
the top and the fact that the slab is entirely broken across the 
bottom at once suggest the idea that the relief is the sculptured 
side of a sarcophagus. This view is further strengthened by 
the fact that a projecting ridge has been left along the top of 
the slab on the inside (see Fig. 1), which suggests that the top 
was so cut in order to keep the cover of the sarcophagus in 
place. On the other hand, the sculptured reliefs on other sar- 
cophagi are usually crowded with a number of figures even 
when they exhibit the same subject, and this relief seems to 
require something more to make the picture complete. So that 
it might be regarded as one of a series of reliefs decorating the 
base of some monument. The view first advanced, however, 
namely, that it was part of a sarcophagus, seems the more 
probable of the two. 

The subject of the relief is a common one in Greek art, 
appearing on sarcophagi, vases, gems, terra-cotta lamps, and 
elsewhere. Overbeck in his Bildwerke zum Thebischen und 
Troischen Heldenkries^^ has collected all the representations of 
the scene known to him wlien he published his work. To these 
may be added the following not included in Overbeck's list : 

(1) A sarcophagus in the Louvre. ^ 

(2) A sarcophagus in the British Museum from Hierapytna in Crete.* 

1 T 310. 2 Text, p. 453 ff. ; pi. xix, nos. 5-12. 

3 Benndorf, Wiener Vorlegebldtter, Serie B, Taf. vii, 2 h. 
* Ibid., Serie C, Taf. xi, 2 b. 
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(3) Fragment of the front of a sarcophagus in Ince Blundell Hall, Lanca- 
shire, England.! 

(4) A tensa in Rome. On this bronze tensa, or sacred chariot, the scene 
occurs three times, in all three cases being exactly alike.^ 

(5) An amphora in the museum at I^aples.^ 

(6) A terra-cotta slab from Syracuse at Canterbury. This contains an 
exact copy of the part of the reliefs on the Ara Casali, representing the 
dragging of Hector by Achilles. The slab is believed to be a modern forgery.* 

Besides the above, additional references may be given for 
two monuments only briefly mentioned by Overbeck : a relief 
now in Woburn Abbey, but formerly built into a gate at Ephe- 
sus ;^ and part of the cover of a sarcophagus at Oxford.^ 

Of all the monuments upon which the dragging of Hector's 
body by Achilles is represented, both those mentioned above 
and those in Overbeck's list, the only one known to have been 
found in Greece proper is the relief from Achouria. The 
others come from Asia Minor, Crete, Sicily, and Italy. This 
is surprising inasmuch as Achilles was the great hero of Greece 
and was worshipped as such especially in the Peloponnesus 
(Pans. Ill, 20, 8 ; III, 24, 5 ; cf. also III, 19, 11). The fact 
seems to be established, however, that in Roman times, at any 
rate, this scene was more popular in other parts of the ancient 
world than in Greece proper. 

Baumeister in his Benkmaler (p. 735) has raised the question 
as to whether or not the various representations of the drag- 
ging of Hector which we have go back to a common original, 
and is inclined to think that they do. If that is the case, 
however, the difiference in detail in the various examples is 
too great to admit of their being copies. It is perhaps not 
improbable that the dragging of Batis at Gaza by Alexander, 

1 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain^ p. 392, no. 279. 

2 Bull, della Com. Arch, di Roma., 1877, p. 119, pis. xi-xv. 

3 Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Mus. Naz. zu Neapel^ p. 579, 
no. 3254. 

4 Michaelis, op. cif., p. 276, no. 155. 

s Choiseul Gouffier, La Grece Fit., vol. I, pi. 121 ; Michaelis, op. cit., p. 750, 
no. iv. 

6 Benndorf, op. cit. Serie C, Taf. xi, 3 ; Michaelis, op. cit. p. 566, no. 111. 
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in imitation of Achilles, legendary though this may be, may 
have influenced some sculptor or painter of repute to repro- 
duce the scene in the Iliad^ and if that is the case, no doubt 
such a work would have considerable influence on minor artists 
of a later time. But if there ever was such a work, we have 
no literary evidence for it, and its existence must remain pure 

hypothesis. 

William N. Bates. 



